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( Continued. ) 

Rory Mok, shortly before this, got into special favour with James 
VI., who, on the 18th of May, 1610, wrote him a letter, requiring 
his assistance in an affair, the nature of which the King communi- 
cated to him through the Earl of Dunbar, and which, His Majesty 
said, ‘‘ We shall not fail to remember when any occasion fit for 
your good shall be offered.” King James, by a letter dated at 
Whitehall, the 5th of November, 1611, granted to Andrew, Bishop 
of the Isles, ‘‘all and whatsoever sums of money shall be resting, 
owing to His Majesty,” by Roderick Macleod of Dunvegan, and 
several other Island and Highland chiefs therein mentioned, for 
their shares of whatsover taxations had been granted to His 
Majesty, within his kingdom, at any time preceding the first day 
of July, 1606. 

Early in 1613, the King conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood. Inthe month of June, His Majesty wrote no less 
than three separate letters, dated Greenwich, recommending Sir 
Roderick and his affairs, in the strongest terms, to the favourable 
consideration of the Privy Council. This year, Sir Roderick 
Macleod of Harris, Donald Gorm of Sleat, Hector Maclean of 
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Duart, and Donald MacAllan Macdonald of Clanranald, are men- 
tioned in “ James Primrois’ Information,” and in the Records of 
the Privy Council from January to July, as having settled with the 
Exchequer, and continuing in their obedience to the laws of the 
land. 

In the same year, Sir Roderick found himself in possession of the 
person of Neil Macleod, the Bastard, who stood out so long against 
the Mackenzies in the Lewis, and had finally to abandon the Rock 
of Berrisay, where he held out for three years after all the Macleods 
had been driven from the mainland of the Island. Being forced 
to evacuate this rock by Sir Roderick Mackenzie, tutor of Kintail, 
Neil escaped to Harris, “ where he remained for a while in secret, 
but at length surrendered himself to Ruari Macleod of Harris, 
whom he entreated to take him to the King of England. This, 
the Chief of Harris undertook to do ; but, when at Glasgow with 
his prisoner, preparing to embark for England, he was charged, 
under pain of treason, to deliver Neil Macleod to the Privy Council 
at Edinburgh, which he accordingly did ; and, at the same time, 
gave up Neil's son, Donald. Neil was brought to trial, convicted 
and executed, and died ‘very christianlie,’ in April, 1613.” Ac- 
cording to the Mackenzie family manuscripts, it was Sir Roderick 
Mackenzie of Coigeach who was instrumental in getting Macleod 
of Harris charged to give up Neil the Bastard to the Privy Council, 
and Rory Mor, according to the same authorities, prevailed upon 
Neil and his son to accompany him to Edinburgh to seek forgive- 
ness from the King in person, upon which pretence Roderick 
induced Neil and his son to go, and, on their arrival in Edinburgh, 
he at once delivered them to the Privy Council, when, as we have 
seen, Neil was executed, and his son was banished to England, 
where he remained for three years, under the protection of Sir 
Robert Gordon, tutor of Sutherland, and afterwards went to 
Holland, where he died, without issue. 

On the 16th of September, 1613, Sir Roderick is served heir 
in special, to his uncle, William Macleod, in the lands of Troter- 
nish, Sleat, and North Uist, and, on the 11th of February, 1614, 
he was infeft in these lands on a precept from Chancery. 

In 1615, Sir James Macdonald of Islay, having escaped from 
prison, and broken out, with his followers, into open rebellion, Sir 
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Roderick Macleod, the Captain of Clanranald, and Macdonald of 
Sleat, received instructions to defend their own estates against an 
old pirate, Coll MacGillespick, who assisted Macdonald, with two 
hundred men each. These three, it was afterwards alleged, 
entered into a special bond of friendship with Sir James Macdonald 
of Islay, and other arrangements had to.be made. In 1616, Sir 
Roderick Macleod of Dunvegan, Macdonald of Clanranald, the 
Chiefs of Duart, Lochbuy, and Coll, and Mackinnon of Strath, 
appeared before the Privy Council, when strict measures were 
taken for their future obedience. They had to bind themselves 
mutually as sureties for each other that they would observe the 
following conditions :—First, That their clans should keep good 
order, and that they themselves should appear before the Council, 
annually, on the roth of July, and oftener if required, on being 
legally summoned. Secondly, That they should exhibit annually 
a certain number of their principal kinsmen, out of a larger number 
contained in a list given by them to the Council. Duart was to 
exhihit four ; Macleod, three; Clanranald, two; and Coll, Lochbuy, 
and Mackinnon, one of these chieftains, or heads of houses, in their 
clans, respectively. Thirdly, That they were not to maintain in 
their household more than the following proportions of gentlemen, 
according to their rank—viz., Duart, eight; Macleod and Clan- 
ranald, siz; and the others three each. Fourthly, That they were 
to free their countries of “sorners” and idle men having no lawful 
occupation. Fifthly, That none of them were to carry hackbuts 
or pistols, unless when employed in the King’s service ; and that 
none but the chiefs and their household gentlemen were to wear 
swords, or armour, or any other weapons whatever. Szrthly, That 
the chiefs were to reside at the following places, respectively—viz., 
Macleod at Dunvegan ; Maclean of Duart at that place; Clan- 
ranald at Elantirim ; Maclean of Coll at Bistache; Lochbuy at 
Moy; and Mackinnon at Kilmorie. Such of them as had not 
convenient dwelling-houses corresponding to their rank at these 
places were to build, without delay, “civil and comelie” houses, 
or repair those that were decayed. They were likewise to make 
“policie and planting” about their houses, and to take “mains,” or 
home-farms, into their own hands, which they were to cultivate, 
“to the effect they might be thereby exercised, and eschewidleness.” 
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Clanranald, who had no “mains” about his Castle of Elantirim, 
choose for his home-farm the lands of Howbeg, in Uist. Seventhly, 
That, at the term of Martinmas next, they were to let the 
remainder of their lands to tenants, for a certain fixed rent, in lieu 
of all exactions. Zighthly, That no single chief should keep more 
than one birlinn, or galley, of sixteen or eighteen oars; and that, 
in their voyages through the Isles, they should not oppress the 
country people. Ninthly, That they should send all their children, 
above nine years of age, to school in the Lowlands, to be instructed 
in reading, writing, and speaking the English language ; and that 
none of their children should be served heir to their fathers, or 
received as a tenant by the King, who had not received that 
education. This provision regarding education was confirmed by 
an act of Privy Council, which bore that “the chief and principal 
cause which has procured and procures the continuance of barbarity, 
impiety, and incivility, within the Isles of this kingdom, has 
proceeded from the small care that the chiefs and principal 
clansmen of the Isles have had of the education and upbringing of 
their children in virtue and learning, who being careless of their 
duties in that point, and keeping their children still at home with 
them, where they see nothing in their tender years but the barbarous 
and uncivil form of the country, they are thereby made to apprehend 
that there is no other form of duty and civility kept in any other 
part of the country; so that, when they come to the years of 
maturity, hardly can they be reclaimed from these barbarous, rude, 
and uncivil forms, which, for lack of instruction, were bred and 
settled in them in their youth ; whereas, if they had been sent to 
the Inland (the low country) in their youth, and trained up in 
virtue, learning, and the English tongue, they would have been 
the better prepared to reform their countries, and to reduce the 
same to Godliness, obedience, and civility.” Lastly, The Chiefs 
were not to use in their houses more than the following quantities 
of wine, respectively—viz., Duart and Macleod, four tuns each ; 
Clanranald, three tuns; and Coll, Lochbuy, and Mackinnon, one 
tun each; and they were to take strict order throughout their 
whole estates that none of their tenants or vassals should buy or 
drink any wine. A very strict act of the Privy Council against 
excess of drinking accompanied this obligation of the Chiefs. It 
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proceeded on the narrative that “the great and extraordinary 
excess in drinking of wine, commonly used among the commons 
and tenants of the Isles, is not only an occasion of the beastly and 
barbarous cruelties and inhumanities that fall out among them, to 
the offence and displeasure of God and contempt of law and 
justice, but, with that, it draws numbers of them to miserable 
necessity and poverty, so that they are constrained, when they 
want from their own, to take from their neighbours.” In terms of 
their engagement the previous year, Sir Roderick Macleod, and 
the other Island chiefs, presented themselves and their kinsmen, 
of whom Macleod had to produce three, before the Council, in 
July, 1617, and continued to do so, with fair regularity, until 1619, 
when the date of the visit, was, at their own request, changed from 
July to February. In 1621, however, the date was again altered 
from February to July, owing to the roughness of the weather in 
the early spring months of the year. 

On the 16th of June, 1616, the King granted Sir Roderick a 
licence, under his own hand and seal, by which he was permitted 
to travel out of Scotland, and go to the English Court, whenever 
he should find it convenient to do so, without anyone having the 
right to challenge or pursue him for so doing. 

In 1618, he disponed the lands of Troternish, Sleat, and North 
Uist, so long in dispute between the families of Sleat and Dun- 
vegan, to Sir Donald Gorm Og Macdonald. There had been an 
action at law going on in connection with these lands between 
Macleod and Donald Gorm Mor, who died in December, 1616. 
This action had been continued by his nephew and successor, Sir 
Donald Gorm Og, and in 1618 an agreement by arbitration was 
come to under which a certain sum of money was awarded to Sir 
Roderick Macleod for his claim on these lands, and in order to 
secure payment of this award it was agreed that he should keep 
possession of the lands for several years, and pay himself with the 
rents, when, at the time named in the decree arbitral, they should 
pass to Sir Donald Gorm Og and his heirs. 

In 1622, Sir Roderick presented himself, with several others 
of the Highland chiefs, on which occasion several important 
acts, relating to the Isles, were enacted by the Privy Council. 
By the first of these, they were bound to build and repair 
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their parish churches to the satisfaction of the Bishop of the 
Isles, whom they promised to meet at Icolmkill, to make the 
necessary arrangements as to the form, manner, and time, in which 
this act was to be carried out.* By another act, masters of vessels 
were prohibited to carry more wine to the Hebrides than the 
quantity granted to the chiefs and gentlemen of theIsles by the Act 
of 1617, the quantity allowed Sir Roderick Macleod being, it will be 
remembered, four tuns per annum. According to the preamble 
of the Act of 1622, the chief cause which retarded the civilisation 
of the Isles was the great quantity of wine imported to them 
yearly. We are told that “with the insatiable desire whereof the 
said Islanders are so far possessed, when there arrives any ship or 
other vessel there with wines, they spend both days and nights in 
their excess of drinking so long as there is any of the wine left ; 
so that, being overcome with drink, there falls out many incon- 
veniences among them, to the break of His Majesty’s peace.” By 
a third act, Sir Roderick Macleod, Sir Donald Gorm Macdonald 
of Sleat, Macdonald of Clanranald, and Mackinnon of Strath, were 
bound not to molest those engaged in fishing in the Isles, under 
very severe and heavy penalties. 

In 1624, Macleod, with other chiefs who had previously be- 
come answerable for the good conduct of the Maclans of Ardna- 
murchan, was called upon to exhibit the leaders of that tribe 
before the Privy Council in January, 1625, they having broken 
out in rebellion during the year. Failing to comply with this 
order, he was, along with the other sureties, denounced a rebel, 
according to law. The Clan Ian were for a time the terror of the 
whole West Coast of Scotland and the Isles, and we find them 
being chased out of Skye, in 1625, by Sir Roderick Macleod and a 
body of his clan, by whom they were pursued to Clanranald’s 
lands, where they hid themselves in the woods. Soon after, Mac- 
leod was joined by Lord Lorn, who, with his forces arrived at 





* The agreement is as follows :—‘‘ At Edinburgh, 23rd July, 1622, the whilk day 
Sir Donald Gorme, Sir Rorie Macleud, and the Lairds of Mackynnoun, Coill, and 
Lochbuy compeir, and personallie befoir the Lordis of Secrete Counsell, thay acted 
and oblist thame to builde and repaire their Paroche Kirkis at the sicht of the Bisho 
of the Ilis; and that thay shall convene and meit with the Bishope at Icolmekill 
upoun suche daye and dayis as with mutuall concert sall be aggreit upoun, and thair 
confer, ressoun, resolve, and conclude upoun the forme and maner and upoun the 
tyme quhen and in what forme the said kirkis sall be biggit.” 
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Ardnamurchan, where, meeting Macleod and others, engaged 
against the Clan Ian, they joined together, speedily suppressed 
the insurrection, and killed or banished the leaders. From that 
date the warlike Clan Ian of Ardnamurchan are never again met 
with as a separate and independent tribe, the survivors of them 
seeming to have joined and identified themselves with their 
neighbours, the Macdonalds of Clanranald. 

Sir Roderick is described as a man of noble spirit, celebrated 
for great military prowess and resource. His hospitality was un- 
bounded, and he was in all respects well entitled to be called 
“ Mor,” or great, in his time, in all the good qualities that went to 
constitute a great Highland chief and leader of men in those 
days. The Gaelic bards were enthusiastic in their praise of his 
great qualities of head and heart. No wonder, says a recent 
writer,* that his piper, Patrick Mor MacCrimmon, should have 
taken his death very much to heart. He could no longer wait at 
Dunvegan Castle, but, shouldering his great pipe, he made for 
his house at Borreraig, and composed and struck up, as he went 
along, Cumha Ruairidh Mhoir”—Rory Mor’s Lament—which is 
considered the most melodious, feeling, and melancholy 
Piobaireachd known. “The Gaelic words to this air,” he says, 
“may be here given with an English translation” (by D. Mack- 
intosh) :— 


** € Tog orm mo phiob ’us theid mi dhachaidh, 
’S duilich leam fhein, mo leir mar thachair ; 
Tog orm mo phiob ’us mi air mo chradh, 
Mu Ruairidh Mor, mu Ruairidh Mor. 

* Tog orm mo phiob—tha mi sgith ; 

’S mur faigh mi i theid mi dhachaidh ; 

Tog orm mo phiob—tha mi sgith, 

’S mi air mo chradh mu Ruairidh Mor. 

‘ Tog orm mo pbiob—tha mi sgith, 

’S mur faigh mi i theid mi dhachaidh, 
Clarsach no piob cha tog mo chridh, 

Cha bheo fear mo ghraidh, Ruairidh Mor.’ ” 


* * * * * * * * * 


- 
- 


*‘ My pipe hand me, and home I’ll go, 
This sad event fills me with woe; 

My pipe hand me, my heart is sore, 

My Rory Mor, my Rory Mor, 

* My pipe hand me—I’m worn with woe, 
For if you don’t then home I’ll go; 





* Cameron’s History and Traditions of the Isle of Skye, p. 69. 
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My pipe hand me—I’m weary, sore, 
My Cae is grieved for Rory Mor. 


* My pipe hand me—I’m worn with woe, 
For if you don’t then home I’ll go, 

Nor harp nor pipe shall cheer me more, 
For gone’s my friend, my Rory Mor.’ ” 

The following note, bearing on the hospitality of Sir Rory 
Mor, is appended to one of the editions of Scott's Lord of the 
Isles :—‘ There is in the Leabhar Dearg a song, intimating the 
overflowing gratitude of a bard of Clan Ronald, after the exuber- 
ance of a Hebridean festival at the patriarchal fortress of Macleod. 
The translation, being obviously very literal, has greatly flattered, 
as I am informed, the enthusiastic gratitude of the ancient bard; 
and it must be owned that the works of Homer and Virgil, to say 
nothing of MacMhuirich, might have suffered by their transfusion 
through such a medium. It is pretty plain that when the tribute 
of poetical praise was bestowed, the horn of Rorie More had not 
been inactive :— 


““UPON SIR RODERIC MOR MACLEOD, BY NIALL Mor 
MACMHUIRICH. 


“The six nights I remained in the Dunvegan, it was not a 
show of hospitality I met with there, but a plentiful feast in thy 
fair hall, among thy numerous host of heroes. 

“The family placed all around under the protection of their 
great chiefs, raised by his prosperity and respect for his warlike 
feats, now enjoying the company of his friends at the feast. 
Amidst the sound of harps, overflowing cups, and happy youth 
unaccustomed to guile or feud, partaking of the generous fare by 
a flaming fire. 

“ Mighty Chief, liberal to all in your princely mansion filled 
with your numerous warlike host, whose generous wine would 
overcome the hardiest heroes, yet we continued to enjoy the 
feast, so happy our host, so generous our fare.” 


Sir Roderick Macleod married Isabel, daughter of Donald 
Macdonald, eighth of Glengarry, with issue, five sons and six 
daughters :— 

1, John, his heir and successor. 

2. Roderick, afterwards Sir Roderick Macleod of Tallisker, 

tutor of Macleod, of whom and his family hereafter. 

3. Norman, afterwards Sir Norman Macleod of Bernera, was 
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Lieutenant-Colonel of the Macleod regiment at 
the Battle of Worcester, and became one of 
the most distinguished of the name. Most of the 
famous Mary Macleod’s compositions, supposed 
hitherto to have been composed to the chiefs of 
the clan, were composed to him, and hence the reason 


why she was transported to the Island of Mull by the 
chief, who became envious of her laudations of his dis- 
tinguished relative. This will be dealt with at length, 
hereafter, in connection with the history of the family 
of Bernera and Muiravonside, who were descended from 
this distinguished soldier and diplomatist. 
. William Macleod of Hamer, from whom the Macleods of 
Waterstein and others, and of whom hereafter. 
. Donald Macleod, progenitor of the Macleods of Grisher- 
nish, of whom in their order. 
. Margaret, who married Hector Mor Maclean, eldest son 
and heir of Hector Maclean of Duart, without issue. 
She married secondly, as his second wife, A®neas 
Macdonell, seventh of Glengarry, with issue—a 
daughter, Margaret, who married Cuthbert, of Castle- 
hill, Inverness. She thus became the progenitrix of 
the famous Charles Colbert, Marquis of Seignelay, 
Minister of Louis XIV. of France.* 
. Mary, who married Sir Lachlan Maclean of Morvern, first 
Baronet, with issue—two sons and two daughters. 
. Moire or Marion, called “ Moire Mhor,” who married John 
Macdonald, tenth of Clanranald, with issue. 
. Janet, who married John Garbh Macleod, of Raasay, with- 
out issue. 
10, Florence, who married Donald MacSween. 
11. A daughter, who married Lachlan Maclean, of Coll, with 
issue—three sons and two daughters. 
Sir Roderick Mor Macleod died in 1626, when he was suc- 
ceeded in the family estates by his eldest son. 


(To be continued.) 





* See History of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, p. 303. 
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YACHTING AND ELECTIONEERING IN THE 
HEBRIDES. 


V. 


SOON after leaving Kilmaluag, we alighted, in order to visit the 
ruined Castle of Duntulm, an ancient seat of the Macdonalds of 
Sleat, which stands upon a lofty and precipitous rock overhang- 
ing the sea. It is supposed to have been originally a Danish fort, 
the residence of one of the Vikings, called David, from whom it 
took the name Dun Dhaibhidh, or David’s Fort. It is recorded 
that the word DAVID was cut upon a stone in front of the original 
tower, but the stone, with many others having sculptures upon 
them, was carried away as a curiosity by some antiquarian visitor. 
When King James V. made his tour through the Isles in 1540, 
he inspected, and expressed his admiration of, the fortifications of 
Duntulm. In 1549, Dean Monro mentions the Castle of 
“Dountwyline” as one of the five castles in Skye. Towards 
the end of the 16th century, the Castle was occupied by Donald 
Gorm Mor, VII. of Sleat. This chief’s nephew, Uistean Mac- 
Ghilleaspuig Chleirich, laid a plot to obtain possession of his 
uncle’s property, but, his designs having become known to his 
uncle through the accidental substitution of a letter Uistean had 
written his confederates, for one he had written Donald Gorm, he 
was seized and cast into the dungeon of Duntulm Castle, where 
he was chained in the centre of the floor. After he had been left 
without food until on the point of starvation, a plate of salt meat 
and a covered pitcher were placed in the dungeon. Uistean de- 
voured the meat ravenously, and was soon seized with a fearful 
thirst. He took up the pitcher to have a drink, but, to his horror, 
it was empty! After undergoing untold agonies for many days, 
death at length put an end to his terrible sufferings. The dungeon is 
still in good preservation, and, at the time of my visit, was filled with 
lobster-pots! Sir Donald Macdonald, XII. of Sleat, is said to have 
been the last of the family born in the Castle of Duntulm, and, accord- 
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ing to Alexander Smith, in his delightful work on Skye, he, clad 
in full armour, in the witching hours of night, is still occasionally 
seen ascending and descending from basement to turret in his 
loved abode. 

The ruins present a picturesque appearance from every point 
of view, but they have been considerably marred within recent 
years by a former tenant of the farm of Duntulm, who, I was in- 
formed by Mr. Archibald Macdonald, actually had portions of the 
Castle blown up with gunpowder, to obtain stones for a dyke he 
was building on the farm! It seemed to me almost incredible 
that anyone could be guilty of such Vandalism, but I was assured 
that it was a fact. 

Shortly before reaching Kilmuir, we passed, some distance to 
the left, the old burying-ground of Kilmuir, where, in 1790, the 
remains of Flora Macdonald were interred in presence of several 
thousand people of all ranks from Skye and the adjacent Isles. 
The spot is now marked by a fine monument of Aberdeen 
granite, in the form of an Iona Cross, 28 feet high, erected some 
years ago by public subscription. There is a splendid view from 
the Free Church Manse and Church of Kilmuir, and the sunset, 
on the evening we were there, lighting up a great stretch of the 
Outer Hebrides, was perfectly magnificent. Passing Kilmuir, we 
observed, on our right, the old house of Monkstadt, near which 
Prince Charles landed on his arrival in Skye from the Long 
Island, accompanied by Flora Macdonald, during his wanderings 
after the Battle of Culloden. The Prince spent the night in a 
cave by the sea-shore near at hand, while Flora stayed at Monk- 
stadt House, where, by her conversation, she completely misled 
Captain John Macleod, a Government officer, as to the where- 
abouts of the Prince. I understand there is some interesting old 
furniture in the house, which was for some time the residence of 
the Macdonald family. 

Close to Monkstadt House there is a fine stretch of arable 
land, in a hollow a little below the road, extending to some 230 
acres. This tract was the bed of Loch-Colum-cille, which was 
drained about sixty years ago at a cost of several thousand pounds. 
It was proposed to drain it as early as 1715, and the work was 
actually commenced, under the superintendence of Sir Donald 
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Macdonald, XI. of Sleat, but, on his being attainted for his share 
in the Rising under the Earl of Mar, the operations ceased. In 
1763 the work was recommenced by the then proprietor, and this 


time an oaken boat was discovered deeply imbedded in the bottom ~ 


of the lake. The trenches, however, were allowed to get choked, 
and the Loch again filled up. In 1824 the drainage was again 
commenced by the Lord Macdonald of that day, who employed a 
great number of crofters at the work, and, after operations which 
extended over a period of five years, the Loch was completely 
drained. On an eminence which once formed a little island in 
the centre of the Loch, are still to be seen the foundations of an 
ancient building, supposed to have been a monastery dedicated to 
St. Columba. Before being drained, the Loch was yearly the 
resort of large flocks of swans, which appeared on the 25th October 
annually, and remained for about five months. “In autumn, 
after the lake was drained, they made their appearance at the 
usual time, but, on observing the destruction of their favourite 
haunt, they hovered, with a cry of sadness, for a brief period over 
it, then disappeared, and have seldom been seen since near the 
place."* For some time after the Loch had been drained, the 
land thus reclaimed was allotted to the crofters, who, by dint of 
hard work, converted it into splendid arable land. But mark the 
sequel! No sooner had the bed of the Loch been made avail- 
able for agricultural purposes, than the proprietor took it away 
from the crofters, through whose exertions the result had been 
achieved, and added it to the already large sheep-farm of Monk- 
stadt. It was simply the old story—the proprietor appropriating 
the labour of the reclaiming crofters. The Highlands can furnish 
innumerable instances of this injustice, even at the present day. 

It was late in the evening ere we got on board the Carlotta 
again in Uig Bay, after as hard a day’s work as occurred during 
our travels. 

On Friday, 18th September, we had meetings at Bernisdale, 
Loch Snizort, and Stein in Waternish ; on Saturday, at Glendale 
and Dunvegan ; and, on Monday, at Struan, in Bracadale. We 
steamed, on Friday morning, from Uig Bay to Loch Snizort, the 





* New Statistical Account of the Parish of Kilmuir, by the late Rev. 
Alexander Macgregor, M.A. 
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shores of which are replete with Jacobite associations. On the 
left is the farm of Peinduin, where Flora Macdonald died, on the 
sth of March, 1790. On the same farm are the ruins of Caisteal 
Uistean, or Hugh’s Castle, said to have been erected shortly after 
the middle of the 16th century, by the same Uistean Mac- 
Ghilleaspuig Chleirich who died of thirst in the dungeon of 
Duntulm Castle, as already narrated. It was built on a rock by 
the seashore, and had neither doors nor windows, but was to be 
entered at the top, by means of a ladder. A little further up the 
Loch, on the same side, stood Kingsburgh House, where Prince 
Charles received a night's shelter from its hospitable proprietor, 
on the return of the Prince from the Long Island, after the Battle 
of Culloden. The site of the garden is still marked by a square 
of old plane-trees. At the head of Loch Snizort stands Skeabost 
House, a fine modern residence, upon which the proprietor, Mr. 
Lachlan Macdonald of Skeabost, one of the best landlords in the 
Highlands, was, at the time of our visit to the Loch, making 
extensive improvements. At Bernisdale we met a fine old man, 
John Nicolson, Tote, who, though verging close upon seventy 
years of age, is the acknowledged leader of the people in the 
parish of Snizort. Mr. Nicolson has fought well in the service of 
his country, having been all through the Crimean Campaign and 
a great part of the Indian Mutiny with the 42nd Regiment. He 
has received medals or clasps for Sebastopol, Balaclava, the Alma, 
and Lucknow, besides the Turkish medal. In India, he was in 
five engagements. He attained the rank of sergeant, and was 
discharged with a pension after the Mutiny. It was worth 
while to see the brave old veteran marching to meet us, at the 
head of his neighbours, his medals displayed upon his breast, and 
the old military swing in his walk, head up, chest well forward, 
hands in a line with seam of trousers—all in the regulation manner, 

From Loch Snizort we steamed for Stein, Waternish. When 
rounding Waternish Point, we experienced a very uncomfortable 
swell, caused by the cross-currents from Lochs Snizort and 
Dunvegan. The old Church of Trumpan, the scene of a sanguinary 
encounter between the Macleods and the Macdonalds, is a 
conspicuous object upon the coast of Waternish, and in its church- 


yard was interred the ill-fated Lady Grange. Soon after passing 
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it we entered Loch Bay, an offshoot of Loch Dunvegan. On our 
right lay the Island of Isay, which, in the early part of the 16th 
century, became the scene of one of the most cruel and cold- 
blooded massacres on record. Allan MacRuari, who then held 
the lands of Gairloch, on the mainland of Ross-shire, had married, 
as his first wife, a daughter of Alexander Ionraic, VI. of Kintail, 
by whom he had two (or three) sons. He married, secondly, a 
daughter of Roderick Macleod of the Lewis, by whom he had one 
son. Roderick determined to murder all the male issue of the 
Macleods of Raasay, and those of Gairloch by Allan’s first wife, 
in order that his own grandson, by Allan’s second marriage, might 
succeed to Gairloch and Raasay. With this view, he invited all 
the members of the two families to the Island of Isay, pretending 
he had matters of great consequence to communicate to them. 
All the members of both families, and their more immediate 
relatives and friends, accepted the invitation. Roderick feasted 
them sumptuously on their arrival, at a great banquet. In the 
middle of his festivities he informed them of his desire to have 
each man’s advice separately, and that he would afterwards make 
known to them the momentous business on hand, and which closely 
concerned each of them. He then retired into a separate apart- 
ment, and called them one by one, when they were each, as they 
entered, stabbed to death with dirks by a number of murderous 
villains who had been appointed by Roderick to execute the crime. 
Not one of the family of Raasay was left alive except a boy nine 
years of age, who, being fostered away from home, did not go to 
Isay with the rest. Macleod of Gairloch’s sons, by his second 
wife, were all murdered.* 

In 1549, Dean Monro described Isay as “ane faire laiche 
maine ile, inhabit and manurit, verey fertill and fruitfull for corne 
and gerssing.” Not very many years ago there were twelve crofts 
upon it, but the occupants were evicted, and crowded into the 
already congested district of Glendale, while their holdings in Isay 
were given over to deer. 

The village of Stein lies at the head of Loch Bay. It was 
originally established by the British Fisheries Society, but turned 
out a failure as a fishing-station, and appears to be going rapidly 








* History of the Clan Mackensie. 
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to decay. The residence of the proprietor, Captain Allan Mac- 
donald of Waternish, a handsome building with a grand outlook, 
is surrounded with a fine plantation. Waternish is one of the six 
Baronies once belonging to Macleod of Macleod. Its next 
possessor, a century since, was a Mr. Shaw, banker in Inverness ; 
then it passed to the Grants, and, finally, to the present family. 
Several respectable families of some standing, such as those of 
Ardmore and Gillen, had their cheerful homes on this estate. The 
present laird of Waternish is the descendant of that gallant 
Jacobite, Macdonald of Belfinlay, so dreadfully wounded at 
Culloden. The particulars are very minutely related by Bishop 
Forbes, together with Belfinlay’s miraculous preservation thereafter. 
A little one-masted sailing-yacht, belonging to Waternish, lay at 
anchor in the Bay as we entered, and her crew of two red-capped 
seamen came aboard the Carlotta while we were ashore, and 
exchanged notes with our men. The minister of Waternish, the 
Rev. Donald MacCallum, has become a man of considerable note 
in Skye within recent years in connection wilh the Land Agita- 
tion. A fearless and outspoken preacher, and a pulpit-orator of 
no mean order, he has secured for himself considerable influence 
with the whole people of Skye, and has earned the soubriquet of 
the “ Prophet of Waternish.” 

It was getting dark ere we left Waternish, and we had still 
some eight or nine miles to steam before reaching Dunvegan, 
where we intended to lie at anchor until Monday morning. At 
length, the lights of Dunvegan Castle apprised us that we were 
near our destination, and in a few minutes more we were at anchor. 
The Castle, with its many windows, nearly all lighted up, presented 
a beautiful appearance. The oldest part of this fine building is 
said to have been erected in the gth century. <A high tower was 
added, four centuries later, by Alastair Crotach, and, in the reign 
of James VI., these two portions were united by a long low 
building by the famous Rory Mor. Several additions have been 
made since that time, and the whole now forms a very handsome 
and imposing structure. “It is situated on a precipitous rock, 
washed on one side by the sea; on another by a stream of some 
size; on a third it is guarded by what was at one time a moat, 
consisting of a natural hollow between the Castle rock, and 
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another steep rock at some yards’ distance; on the fourth 
the base is easily accessible, but, owing to the height of the rock, 
and to its being surmounted everywhere by a wall with deep 
embrasures, even here it would be difficult to storm it, if at all well 
garrisoned. The entrance was of old from the seaside, by a very 
long, steep, and narrow stair ; but a new approach has been of late 
formed by throwing a bridge over the chasm already noticed, 
which now renders it of easy access. There is a small but very 
convenient harbour right before it, and a spring of excellent water 
rising on the top of the rock which forms the courtyard.”* In the 
Bay, there lay near us an ugly but powerful-looking steam-yacht 
belonging to the shooting-tenant of Dunvegan ; and the celebrated 
Postal Packet, which plies between Dunvegan and Lochmaddy. 
Next morning (Saturday) we drove from Dunvegan to Glen- 
dale. As we skirted the head of Loch Colbost, an offshoot of 
Loch Dunvegan, the Dunara Castle had just come into the Loch, 
and was putting ashore a number of Glendale men who had been 
at the East Coast fishing. Groups of women were hurrying down 
to the seashore, and, as each man stepped from the boat, he was 
hugged and kissed by his wife, mother, or sweetheart, as the case 
might be, in the most affectionate manner, while a torrent of 
welcoming and endearing terms was poured forth with all the 
fervour of which the Gaelic language alone is capable. Driving 
on, we met several more women on the road, coming to meet 
their friends. A young man who was trudging along in front of 
us, with his heavy trunk upon his broad shoulders, seemed to be 
a particular favourite, and received a cordial greeting from every- 
one he met. At length we saw a good-looking young woman 
running towards him as fast as she could, while, at the same time, 
the young man dropped his trunk and ran to meet her. A close 
embrace, a sounding kiss, and a few affectionate enquiries, and 
then the two, with entwined arms, returned to where the trunk 
had been so unceremoniously abandoned. The last I saw, as a 
turn of the road hid them from sight, was the two walking briskly 
along, carrying the trunk between them, and conversing with 
great animation. They were sweethearts, our driver informed us, 
waiting patiently until better days should enable them to marry. 








* New Statistical Account. 
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A little further on, we observed a white flag displayed upon an 
eminence close to the road. As we drove past, a man came out 
of a cottage near at hand, and, plucking the flag out of the ground, 
waved it over his head, cheering us lustily as he did so. 

The men of Glendale are, without doubt, the finest-looking 
fellows I have come in contact with. The majority are tall and 
broad-shouldered. They are industrious, well-clothed, and courteous 
to strangers. John Macpherson, the “Glendale Martyr” and 
leader of the people, is a good type of the average Glendale-man. 
He is a broad-shouldered, hardy-looking Celt, with a bushy 
brown beard, just tinged with grey. His forehead betokens con- 
siderable brain-power, his eyes are brimful of intelligence, and his 
hard-set chin and firm lips denote decision of character. But it is 
as a speaker that John Macpherson is seen at his best. When 
thundering forth his denunciations of the oppressor and the tyrant 
to an enthusiastic audience of his own countrymen, at one moment 
rousing them to the highest pitch with some faithfully-drawn 
picture of the wrongs suffered by the people, at another causing 
roars of merriment by some apt simile or well-aimed hit—it is then 
that one can fully realise and appreciate the power which Mac- 
pherson possesses over the minds and feelings of his fellow-High- 
landers. He is about fifty years of age, and was born in the 
township of Milivaig, Glendale, where he has been a crofter for 
thirty years. He belongs to a talented family, being a nephew of 
Donald Macleod, “ Domhnull nan Orain,” known as the “ Skye 
Bard,” and having several relatives holding good positions in the 
South. His present croft consists of about three acres of very 
shallow land, for which he pays £4 4s. of rent and nine shillings 
of rates. He is married, and has seven ofa family, most of whom 
bid fair to inherit the patriotic feelings and ability of their father. 
In the early part of 1883, Macpherson was apprehended, with two 
other Glendale-men, for breach of interdict, and sentenced, by 
Lord Shand, in the High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, to two 
months’ imprisonment. From this circumstance, he has ever 
since been known at home and abroad as the “ Glendale Martyr,” 
a name of which he is naturally proud. His co-leaders in the Glen 
are Donald Campbell, Hamara, Alexander Gillies, Milivaig, and 
Peter Mackinnon, Lephin. The story of Peter Mackinnon’s life, 
290 
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as told by himself before the Crofters’ Commission, is an interest- 
ing but sadone. A native of Glendale, born at Borrodale in 1828, 
he left the Glen at the age of sixteen, enlisted in the Royal Navy 
in 1852, passed his examination as first-class gunner of the Royal 
Marine Artillery at Portsmouth in 1853, and embarked on board 
H.M.S. Royal George, in the same year, for service in the Baltic. 
In 1854 he was transferred to H.M.S. Spiteful, for the Black Sea 
Fleet, as lance-bombardier, and was present at all the engagements 
from that time until the end of the Russian War. He afterwards 
served in H.M.S. Wile and Sanspareil, and was invalided at Haslar 
Hospital in 1860, through injuries received in his country’s service, 
being discharged with first-class certificates for ability, gallantry, 
and good conduct, and being also awarded a pension. Retiring 
to his native Glendale, he erected and opened a shop near the road 
at Lephin, and was afterwards appointed postmaster of the district. 
From that time, he says, he became the subject,.of persecution by the 
factor, and received no less than four summonses of eviction. He 
has now been deprived of the Post Office, which has been removed 
to a highly unsuitable place near the sea, and depends almost 
entirely upon his small pension for support. 


HECTOR ROSE MACKENZIE. 
(To be continued.) 
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TREE MYTHS AND FOREST LORE. 


[By WILLIAM DuRIE.] 


Ill. 
II.—SUPERNATURAL AND MYTHICAL BEINGS. 


IN the introduction, some general statements were made regarding 
the worship of trees. Feelings of fear or curiosity, and primitive 
speculations on the uses to which trees might be put by super- 
natural beings, have given rise to various other beliefs, of which a 
brief summary follows. 

Showing the popular notions of the food of the gods, 
some tribes in India propitiate their divinities by offerings 
of cocoa-nuts previous to undertaking any enterprise. The 
old Greeks not only imagined that each tree concealed a 
divinity or a nymph, but attributed to it a divine or mythical 
origin—thus :—The plane-tree had been planted by Menelaus, 
the oak by Zeus, the olive by Minerva, and the laurel and cherry 
by Apollo. Forests, according to the Romans, were guarded by 
the nymph Egeria. Even Cato, the Censor, in his book on 
Country Affairs, warns the farmer not to cut down any tree 
without first asking pardon from the unknown gods concealed in 
it. We are told that Socrates swore by the oak, a tree said to 
have been the chosen abode of Jupiter, whose priests pretended 
to know his will through the rustling of the leaves of an oak grove. 
Jupiter had nearly as many favourite trees as he had wives. His 
sceptre was made of cypress ; so were the arrows shot by the god 
of love. While Minerva presented the olive-tree to the Athenians 
as the best gift in her power, Bacchus had the credit of originating 
the luscious fig-tree, and of making the heart-cheering vine his 
constant companion. Venus is often represented with an apple 
or a quince in her hand; but the rose was most closely identified 
with that goddess ; our common phrase, “under the rose,” being 
traceable to the rites of Venus, which were under the guardianship 
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of the god of silence, signifying that the rites of love should not 
be revealed. Roses are painted or hung over tables in Germany, 
and formerly in England, to forbid “telling tales out of school.” 
The old Scandinavian worship consecrated the oak to Thor, the 
thunder-god. The mistletoe, tendril of the oak, plays a part in 
the legend of the Norse god, Balder. He was so much loved 
that everything living on earth had sworn to save him from harm. 
But the mistletoe that grows on trees, and not on the earth, had 
been forgotten ; Loki, the devil, killed him by means of a twig of 
it. It was then ordained that it should never again be used to 
man’s hurt until it touched the earth, hence it is now hung from 
the ceiling to invite the friendly kiss. The Druids, to whom the 
oak-forest was the only fit temple, venerated both oak and mistle- 
toe especially, cutting the latter with a golden knife, amid imposing 
ceremonies. Naturally, every race venerated the tree most 
conspicuous in its own climate. The Hindoos thus incorporated 
the wide-spreading pippul-tree in the Buddhist worship. Buddha, 
before he became a deity, is said to have retired under its shade 
for meditation and fasting. His queen, becoming troubled at his 
long absence, gave orders to cut down the tree. But, at the sight 
of the levelled tree, Buddha was so grieved that he fainted. On 
regaining consciousness, he poured 100 pitchers of milk on its 
roots, and then, prostrating himself on the ground, he vowed that, 
if the tree did not revive, he would never rise to his feet again. 
The tree immediately threw out its branches, and, by degrees, 
rose to its present height of 120 feet. It isnowcalled the famous 
Buddha or Bo-tree. 

The fear of demons, especially of the arch-fiend, had many 
connections with the popular notions about trees. The cherry 
and the chestnut were particularly assigned as abodes to evil 
spirits. The walnut was the favourite haunt of witches; while 
fairies were partial to the hazel. It was of a hazel-nut that Queen 
Mab’s coach was made. 


III.—RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES, SCRIPTURAL CHARACTERS, 
SAINTS, &C. 

Much of the beautiful symbolism of Christianity—the Vine, the 

Lily, the seed in the parables—is borrowed from the plant-world, 
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Intimately associated with it also are the fateful trees in Eden, and 
the tree of the Cross, not to mention the tree on which Judas hung 
himself, and the barren fig-tree. This bond of union between 
religion and vegetation has been fully admitted by men of catholic 
breadth of view. 

As we might expect, the legend of the first man, Adam, has 
many tree-connections. Nearly every large fruit has competed 
for the doubtful honour of having been the instrument of his ruin. 
The fruit most common in their own climate has usually decided 
the people’s belief on the point. Traditions concur in fixing on 
the fig-tree, as both furnishing a fit covering for his nakedness, 
and as giving him an asylum of retreat from the presence of his 
Maker. The following lines give the plant-lore of his expulsion 
from Eden :— 


** When Adam fled from Eden, 
He seized the bunch of dates, 
And snatched the single wheat-ear ; 
And, as he passed the gates, 
He plucked the leaves of myrtle, 
And clasped them to his breast, 
And, driven by the Angel, 
Fell fainting towards the West.” 


A Jewish tradition declares Abraham to have raised an altar to 
God near a clump of turpentine-trees (much venerated by the 
Jews) in the valley of Hebron. Josephus maintained that these 
very trees were as old as the creation; Eusebius says they were 
pointed out as Abram’s trees in his time. 

From Abraham to the Virgin Mary is a long stretch of time. 
The following is a tree-myth respecting her :—In journeying with 
Joseph and the infant Jesus to Egypt, to escape Herod’s persecu- 
tion, she felt tired and thirsty, and, seeing a palm-tree with fruit, 
she sat down under its shade, and said to Joseph—“ I much desire 
to eat of the fruit of this tree.” He answered—“ Mary, I marvel 
much you should wish to eat of this fruit.” Then the child Jesus, 
who was sitting on her knee, ordered the palm-tree to bow down 
and let his mother eat of the fruit at her pleasure. The tree 
obeyed, and Mary satisfied her longing for the fruit. As the tree 
still continued to bow, Jesus permitted it to resume its upright 
position, and, for its devotion, chose it as the symbol of eternal 
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life for the dying, and declared he should make his triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem with a palm branch in his hand. At another time, 
in the same journey, when they came up to an orange-tree in 
charge of a blind man, Mary asked him to spare an orange for 
her thirsty child ; the man gave her three—one for Jesus, another 
for Joseph, and the third for herself. Then the blind man 
received his sight. 

The Weeping Willow was believed, in early Christian days, to 
have wept since the time when its twigs were used to inflict stripes 
on the Saviour, whose Crown of Thorns gave rise to these lines on 
the Hawthorn :— 


‘* The Hawthorn’s knotted branches frown, 
As when they formed that cruel crown, 
With which the Roman and the Jew 
Did mock the Saviour neither knew.” 


Of the Holm Oak, this legend is related:—‘ When it was 
decided at Jerusalem to crucify Christ, all the trees met, and 
unanimously vowed not to allow their wood to be made the 
instrument of shame. But there was also a Judas among the trees. 
When the Jews came with axes to cut the Cross destined for 
Jesus, all the trunks broke into a thousand little pieces, so that it 
was impossible to utilise them for the Cross. The holm oak alone 
remained standing quite whole, and gave up its trunk for the bad 
purpose. This is why Ionian woodmen are afraid to tarnish their 
axes by touching this cursed tree. Such is the fate of many 
benefactors in this world; but Jesus Himself did not share this bad 
opinion of the tree. He seems, on the contrary, to have shown 
a preference for the generous tree, which, in dying with Him, 
shared the fate of the Redeemer. We are told that the Christ 
showed Himself most frequently to the saints near a holm oak. 

Cameron states that, in the Highlands, the Aspen-tree (Gaelic 
critheann—trembling) is believed to be the wood of which the 
Cross was made ; hence, its leaves have trembled ever since. The 
Elder has been popularly taken for the tree on which Judas hung 
himself—a tradition Shakespeare mentions in Love’s Labour's 
Lost. 

The Rose, the flower of Venus, has become, under Christianity, 
the flower of the Virgin Mary ; thus, it has long been the custom 
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for the Popes to send every year a golden rose to the most pious 
of Christian princes ; and the Rosary itself, on which pious women 
count their prayers, is said to have got its name from the red hips 
of the dog-rose, which formed the original beads. 

The traditions regarding Mahomet give some prominence to 
certain trees. The rose is said to have sprung up out of the sweat 
he dropped on the ground in an agony of prayer. And, at the 
hour of his death, he is represented as inhaling the sweet odour 
of apples, brought him by his angel-guides to Paradise. 


IV. THE SYMBOLIC USES OF TREES 


Will now be considered :— 

Whatever may be the explanation given by Gaelic scholars as 
to how it came about, it is a singular fact that the names of the 
letters of the Gaelic Alphabet, from A to U, are the names of 
trees, beginning with the Elm, and ending with the White Thorn. 
It would be interesting to learn (but the living authorities do not 
seem to know) on what principle the names first belonging to trees 
were afterwards distributed among the letters of the alphabet. 

Apart from the obvious symbolic language of plants in the 
Lovers’ Calendar, their symbolic use in other fields is common in 
our day. The Primrose, as a modest souvenir of Lord Beacons- 
field, is a recent example ; still more recent is the proposal made 
at a Liberal gathering to wear a button-hole decoration in honour 
of Mr. Gladstone on his birthday, to consist of a lily for purity, 
supported by leaves of oak and ivy, to represent strength and 
tenacity. 

With the Jews, the Almond-tree was the emblem of vigilance, 
because it is the first to show by its flourish that spring has come. 
The Spaniards adopt the Pomegranate as the national tree, on 
account of its many-seeded fruit, the emblem of fecundity ; the 
Prussians thus adopt the Linden or Lime-tree, the emblem of 
married love, while the English have the national Rose for beauty, 
and the Oak for strength. Grandeur and dignity are well attri- 
buted to the Ash and the Elm. The Sycamore, perhaps because 
it was the hiding-place of Zaccheus, is emblematic of curiosity, and 
the Holly, of forethought ; while the Quince symbolises temptation, 
following the story of the fatal apple ; the Pear-blossom stands for 
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affection, and the Myrtle, for love. The Orange-blossom implies 
chastity ; the tree itself, generosity. Intemperance is the ungrate- 
ful meaning given to the heart-cheering Vine. The Olive fares 
better as the immemorial emblem of peace ; and the Myrrh, as 
dropping gladness. The Hazel tells of reconciliation ; the Haw- 
thorn, of hope; the Palm, said to grow faster for being weighed 
down, of victory; and the Cedar, of immortality. Death and 
regeneration are signified by the Walnut and the Cypress, while 
sorrow and mourning find representatives in the Yew and the 
Willow. The Poplar typifies bravery ; the trembling Aspen, fear ; 
and crime is fitly symbolised by the Tamarisk, the leaves of which 
were used by the Romans to cover the eyes of criminals on the 
way to death. 


V.—COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


Most villages and towns, not hopelessly prostrate before the 
aggressive inroads of an unromantic civilisation, possess one or 
more “ Lovers’ Walks,” for which an avenue of trees to line the 
path seems to be a great recommendation. Trees and their fruit 
have had much to do with the mysteries of love. Our own 
Hallowe’en rites are proof of this, in the burning of hazel nuts to 
discover the matrimonial future, as graphically described by Burns. 
Akin to this game is the custom among young girls in Belgium 
on St. Michael’s Day. They mix together full walnuts with nuts 
that have been emptied, but sealed up again; then, blindfolded, 
they take one at random. She who gets a full one will soon get 
a husband ; if an empty one, she will continue a “ wanter.” 

When two Greek lovers part, they exchange, as a test of 
fidelity, the halves of a leaf of plane tree. When they next meet, 
each produces his or her half ; both together must form a complete 
leaf, or the courtship would be imperilled. Roman lovers used to 
plant a rose-tree on the grave of a sweetheart dying before 
marriage. In some Danubian districts, a young woman is engaged 
to her lover when he offers and she accepts an apple, which is an 
essential symbol of nuptial gifts. In Southern Italy, when apples 
are served at a wedding dinner, each guest takes one, and, having 
made an incision, he puts a piece of silver in it. All the apples 
are then handed to the bride, who bites into the apples, and 
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retains the money as a luck-penny. Sicilian girls, on St. John’s 
Day, throw apples from their windows to the street, and then 
watch who will pick them up. If a man does so, the girl will be 
married within a year ; if a woman, no marriage that year; if the 
person looks at it, without touching it, that foreshadows early 
widowhood for her; if a priest passes first, the girl will die un- 
married. At marriage ceremonies in Corsica, the church-door is 
decked with garlands of laurel, supposed to prevent domestic 
brawls. Formerly, near Bologna, when a daughcer was born, it 
was the custom, if the family could afford it, to plant 100 poplars, 
of which great care was taken till the girl’s marriage, when they 
were cut down and sold, to provide a dowry for her—the most 
sensible thing recorded of all these curious practices. It had pro- 
bably been derived from a Roman usage of planting cypresses on 
the birth of a girl, the trees being called, from that time, her dowry. 


(To be continued.) 








THE MASSACRE OF THE ROSSES.—The Christian Leader says regarding 
this pamphlet :—‘‘ The remarkable change for the better that has come over the public 
sentiment in regard to the Highland crofters receives a striking illustration in the 
story of a pamphlet, Zhe Massacre of the Rosses in Strathcarron, by Donald Ross 
(Inverness: A. & W. Mackenzie). [Price sixpence.] It was first published little 
more than thirty years ago, when the horrible incidents it narrates took place ; but 
the impression it made, save in a limited circle of sympathetic souls, was comparatively 
slight, and so rare had the pamphlet become that, when collecting materials for his 
‘* History of the Highland Clearances,” Mr. Mackenzie of Inverness was unable to 
procure a copy. Having now succeeded in recovering one, he has reprinted it ; and, 
at length, three decades after the faithful Highland citizen of Glasgow wrote it with 
his heart on fire, the story procures an audience. Truth to tell, the nation thirty 
years ago did not adequately realize the barbarous cruelties that were being practised 
upon the peasantry of the Highlands. Mr. Ross called the attention of the Lord- 
Advocate of the day to the shocking work that was wrought in Strathcarron in 1854 
upon an inoffensive people who had paid their rents regularly, but were being evicted 
from the land their forefathers had cultivated for centuries, in order to make room 
for sheep. Like his successor in office in our own day, the only reply his lordship 
male ne was to the effect that the majesty of the law must be vindicated! Happily, 
the nation is now thoroughly aroused on this subject ; and never again will it be 
allowed to sink out of sight until an honest endeavour has been made by the legisla- 
ture to rectify the evil. The Bill at present before Parliament is insufficient, evadin 
the most essential — especially that which relates to the absolutely needfal 
enlarging of the crofts ; and continued agitation, deepening in intensity, is therefore 
inevitable. With upwards of a hundred true and resolute friends in the House of 
Commons, the crofter’s case is no longer hidden away, and his ultimate deliverance 
is certain.” 
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THE SPRING BENEATH HIGH WATER-MARK IN LOCH-ERIBOLL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL GAELIC BY THE AUTHOR, 
Mary MACKELLAR. 





THE following verses were composed on a half-tide spring-well in the shores of Loch- 
Eriboll, Sutherlandshire ; and the legend concerning it runs thus :—Many years ago, 
on a communion Sabbath in the heat of summer, the services were held on the hill- 
side, and the people were parched with thirst. Many of them had travelled far ; 
the services continued until late in the afternoon, and there was no water to be had, 
the brook having run dry. One good man knelt in his distress on the seashore and 
prayed for relief, and, immediately, this spring bubbled up, pure and sweet, amidst 
the rough pebbles of the shore; he to!d the others, and they all crowded to it, with 
thankful hearts, and were refreshed. Since composing this poem, I discovered another 
spring of the same kind in the shore of Fassiefern, Lochiel-Side, entirely covered at 
half-tide, and, when the sea recides beyond that again, its waters are cool, sweet, 
and refreshing. 





PART FIRST. 


What hath made thee, little fountain, 
Spring beneath the ocean’s flow, 

Where a bird will never seek thee, 
Where the grass can never grow ? 


Sweet thy waters are, O springlet, 
Yet, how wild is thy unrest ; 

Ever, while the tide is flowing, 
Hidden in the ocean’s breast. 


Springlet, I would rather see thee 
Shining in the leafy grove, 

Where, at noon or dewy evening, 
Hind and fawn would lightly rove. 


Where the stag would come at dawning, 
From his lofty mountain bed, 

Eager for the crystal waters, 
That had made his coat so red. 


Where the hunter’s eye would seek thee, 
Coming wearied from the hill, 

And he’d bound away so lightly, 
When he’d drink from thee at will. 


Where the little birds, in joyance, 
Would refresh their tuneful throats, 

Ere they woke the fragrant woodlands 
With their wild and gladsome notes. 


Where thou would’st a trysting place be 
For the maiden fair and young, 

Where she’d list the honey’d whispers, 

From her lover’s ardent tongue. 
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Stealing glances of her beauty, 
In the mirror of thy wave, 

And he grudging thee her kisses, 
When ~~ = in thee she’d lave. 


There I fain would see thee, springlet, 
Far away from the rude shore, 

Where thou pourest thy sweet waters, 
In the salt sea evermore. 


And not all thy fragrant streamlets, 
Flowing through the years to be, 
Can this rugged shore make smoother, 

Nor make sweet the bitter sea. 








ANCIENT IMAGE-WORSHIP IN STRATHNAIRN. 


WE have to express our obligations, for the following interesting 
fragment of old local lore, to Mr. Macgillivray, formerly teacher at 
Culloden, and now resident in Inverness. We have no doubt the 
decisive action of the Presbytery of Inverness, in demolishing the 
obnoxious idol, had the same satisfactory results as followed the 
somewhat similar, but much more extensive, destruction of images 
at St. Andrews, described by Tennant in his “ Papistry Stormed,” 
when— 
‘* The sinfu’ people o’ the Elie 
Were spained frae image-worship hailie.” 

We should like some of our local antiquarians to throw further 
light on the interesting circumstance to which the subjoined 


extracts refer. 


At Inverness, 23rd November, 1643. 
Convened, all the Brethren, 

That day, report was made to the Presbitrie, that there was in the Parroch of 
Dunlichitie, ane idolatrous image called St. Finane, keepit in a private house 
obscurelie, the brethren, Mr. Lachlan Grant, Mr. Patrick Dunbar, and Alexander 
Thomson, to try, iff possible, to bring in the said image the next Presbitrie day. 


At Inverness, 7th December, 1643. 
Convened, the whole Brethren, 
Alexander Thomsone presentit the idolatrous image to the Presbitrie, and it 
was delyverit to the ministers of Inverness, with ordinance that it should be burnt at 
their Market Corse the next Tuysday, after sermone. 


At Inverness, 21st December, 1643. 
Convened, all the Brethren except Mr. Lachlan Grant, 
The ministers of Inverness declairit that, according to the ordinance of the 
Presbitrie the last day, they caused burne the idolatrous image at the Market Corse, 
after sermone, upon Tuysday immediatlie following the last Presbitrie day. 
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THE CONFLICTS OF THE CLANS. 
( Continued.) 


THE TROUBLES BETWEEN LORD KINTAIL AND GLENGARRY. 


THE year of God, 1602, the Lord Kintail, and his kin the Clan 
Kenzie, fell at variance with the Laird of Glengarry (one of the 
Clan Donald), who, being unexpert and unskilful in the laws of 
the realms, the Clan Kenzie intrapped and insnared him within 
the compass thereof, and charged him, with a number of his men 
and followers, to compear before the Justice at Edinburgh, they 
having, in the mean time, slain two of his kinsmen. Glengarry, 
not knowing or neglecting the charges, came not to Edinburgh at 
the prefixed day, but went about, at his own hand, to revenge the 
slaughter of his kinsmen. Thereupon, the Lord of Kintail, by his 
credit in Council, doth purchase a commission against Glengarry 
and his countrymen; which, being obtained, Kintail (with the 
assistance of the next adjoining neighbours, by virtue of his Com- 
mission) went into Morar (which appertained to Glengarry), and 
wasted all that country ; then, in his return from Morar, he besieged 
the Castle of Strome, which, in end, he took, by treason of the 
Captain unto whom Glangarry had committed the custody thereof. 
Afterward, the Clan Kenzie did invade Glengarry’s eldest son, 
whom they killed with forty of his followers, not without some 
slaughter of the Clan Kenzie likewise. In end, after great slaughter 
on either side, they came to an agreement, wherein Glengarry 
(for to obtain his peace) was glad to requite and renounce to the 
Lord of Kintail, the perpetual inheritance of the Strome with the 
lands adjacent. 


TROUBLES IN THE ISLAND OF RAASAY IN I6II, 


In the month of August, 1611, there happened anaccident in the 
Isle of Raasay, which is among the West Isles, where GilleCallum, 
Laird of Raasay, and Murdoch Mackenzie (son to the Laird of 
Gairloch), with some others, were slain, upon this occasion. The 
lands of Gairloch did sometime pertain to the Lairds of Raasay, 
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his predecessors, and when the surname of Clan Kenzie began 
first to rise and to flourish, one of them did obtain the third part 
of Gairloch in wadset; and thus once getting footing therein, 
shortly thereafter doth purchase a pretended right to the whole, 
which the lawful inheritors did neglect; whereby, in process of 
time, the Clan Kenzie do challenge the whole, whereof the Laird 
of Gairloch, his father, obtains the possession, excluding the Laird 
of Raasay and his kin, the Clan Vic-GilleChallum, whom Gairloch 
and the Clan Kenzie did pursue with fire and sword, and chased 
them out of Gairloch. In like manner, the Clan Vic-GilleChallum 
invaded the Laird of Gairloch and his country with spoils and 
slaughters. In end, the Laird of Gairloch apprehended John 
MacAllan, and chased John Tolmach, two principal men of the 
race of Clan Vic-GilleChallum, and near cousins to the Laird of 
Raasay, at which skirmish there was slaughter on either side, the 
year of God, 1610. The Laird of Gairloch, not fully satisfied 
herewith, he sent his son Murdoch, accompanied with Alexander 
Bayne (son and heir to Alexander Bayne of Tulloch), and some 
others, to search and pursue John Tolmach ; and, to this effect he 
did hire a ship (which then, by chance, happened to lie upon that 
coast) to transport his son Murdoch, with his company, into the 
Isle of Skye, where he understood John Tolmach to be at that 
time. But how soon Murdoch, with his company, were embarked, 
they turned their course another way, and (whether of set purpose, 
or constrained thereto by contrary winds, I know not) arrived at 
the Isle of Raasay, running headlong to their own destruction. 
The Laird of Raasay, perceiving the ship in the harbour, went 
aboard to buy some wines and other commodities, accompanied 
with twelve men. How soon Murdoch did see them coming, he, 
with all his company (least they should be known or seen), went 
to the lower rooms of the ship, until the other party had gone 
away. The Laird of Raasay entered the ship, and, having spoken 
the mariner, he departed with a resolution to return quickly. 
Murdoch, understanding that they were gone, came out of the 
lower rooms, and perceiving them come again, he resolved not to 
conceal himself any longer. The Laird of Raasay desired his 
brother, Murdoch MacGilleChallum, to follow him into the ship 
with more company, in another galley, that they might carry to 
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the shore some wine and other provisions which he had resolved 
to buy from the mariner; so the Laird of Raasay, returning to 
the ship, and finding Gairloch’s son there, beyond his expecta- 
tion, he adviseth with his men, and thereupon resolveth to take 
him prisoner, in pledge of his cousin, John MacAllan, whom 
Gairloch detained in captivity. They began first to quarrel, then 
to fight in the ship, which continued all the day long. In the 
end, the Laird of Raasay was slain, and divers of his men; so was 
Murdoch, the son of Gairloch, and Alexander Bayne killed, with 
their whole company, three only excepted, who fought so manfully 
that they killed all those that came into the ship with the Laird of 
Raasay, and hurt a number of those that were with Murdoch 
MacGilleChallum in two galleys hotly pursuing them. At last, 
feeling deadly hurt, and not able to endure any longer, they sailed 
away with prosperous wind, and died shortly thereafter. 


(To be continued.) 








**DO THEY MISS ME AT HOME?” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘CELTIC MAGAZINE,” 


Sir,—In the Celtic Magazine for the present month I see a Gaelic translation, 
forwarded to you by ‘‘ Nether Lochaber,” of the once popular lyric, ‘*‘ Do they miss 
me at home?” Your correspondent ascribes the translation to the late Rev. Dr. 
Macintyre of Kilmonivaig, and, in corroboration of the fact, he supplies the circum- 
stance which is believed to have prompted the translation. I find, however, the 
same Gaelic version in Vol. II. of the Gae/ (1873-4), where it is credited to the late 
Mr. James Munro, author of the well-known Gaelic Grammar. Both gentlemen 
were highly competent Gaelic scholars, and perfectly able to translate the song into 
that language, but equally true it is that neither of them would claim as his own 
what belonged to the other. Unfortunately, however, they are both dead, and it 
remains with the living to settle the award in this case as best they can. Perhaps 
‘* Nether Lochaber” can furnish some additional evidence that the translation is that 
of Dr. Macintyre. I confess that beyond some linguistic peculiarities favoured by 
Munro, but which may equally have been accepted by Dr. Macintyre, I have 
nothing to urge on Munro’s behalf in addition to the direct assertion in the Gae/ that 
he was the author of the translation, —Yours &c., I, B. O, 
13th April, 1880, 
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THE SHEILING. 





A LEGEND oF Locu-EILp. 


‘*Up, girls, and busk ye ! vernal flowers are blooming, 
Up and make ready ! Beltain-tide is coming ; 

The withe-bound panniers on the old grey mare, 

Your mother’s hands have packed with eident care, 

All that you need is there ; up, girls, away ! 

(And, hark ! the birds trill forth their song of May), 
Time you were off! by a good hour and more 

The sun is up and south of Ben-an-Or.” 


Thus spake the father to his daughters three ; 
To Flora fair, and dark-eyed Kate and me ; 

Ours for the summer months to milk the cows 
In sheiling circled round by heathery knowes, 
Far up amongst the mountains stern and wild, 
At whose feet nestles calm the fair Loch-Eild. 


We were three sisters in that sheiling lone ; 

The busy happy days were all our own, 

The calves grew up apace ; the cows with coats of silk 
Fill’d the hooped cogs with streams of richest milk ; 
With butter kits and many a kebbuck round 

Of choicest cheese, the sheiling walls were crowned. 
And morn and eve, our dairy labours done, 

We sat and laugh’d and knitted in the sun. 


Now and again a shepherd swain would come 
With welcome tidings of the folk at home ; 

But oftenest (bearer of glad tidings still), 

Came Ranald Bane, the hunter on the hill ; 

Chief of the Forest, guardian of the wild, 

And all the antler’d race that drink of Eild. 

Of an old clan whose honour ne’er knew stain— 
Handsome, and brave, and true was Ranald Bane. 


When Ranald came, my sister’s cheek blush’d high, 
(My winsome Kate, girl of the black-brown eye !) 
Ranald had told his love, as lovers do, 

And Kate soon felt that all he told was true. 

Love begets love, and when his tale was done, 

A whisper told that Kate was all his own. 


One evening as we sat beside the burn, 
That by the sheiling murmurs its sweet croon, 
Seeking Loch-Eild by many a winding turn, 
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Hidden or seen, still murmuring that old tune ! 
Until at last through hazel-copse, and brake, 
With lap and lisp it mingles with the lake. 


All on a bank impearl’d with many a flower, 
We sat and knitted all the afternoon ; 

With song and story passed the pleasant hour 
On that bright summer eve of golden June. 
And when it fell to Kate a song to sing, 

We made the rocks with the loud chorus ring. 


KATE’s SONG. 
Up on the hills after the deer, 
(Ho hi, ho hd, Ranald away !) 
The stag in the corrie is trembling with fear 
And the mavis sings sweetly at dawn of day. 


The stag and hind are down the wind, 
(Ho hi, ho hd, Ranald away !) 
Oscar, though swift, is far behind, 
And the mavis sings sweetly at dawn of day. 


The hunter shot his bolt too soon, 
(Ho hi, ho hd, Ranald away !) 
He might as well have shot at the moon, 
And the mavis sings sweetly at dawn of day. 


Oscar returns from a bootless chase, 
(Ho hi, ho hd, Ranald away !) 
He ran amain, but he lost the race, 
And the mavis sings sweetly at dawn of day. 


The hunter descends by corrie and cairn, 
(Ho hi, ho hd, Ranald away !) 
But the stag is couched amongst the fern, 
Till the mavis sings sweetly at dawn of day. 


When next the hunter bends his bow, 
(Ho hi, ho hd, Ranald away !) 
That antler’d head will be lying low, 
When the mavis sings sweetly at dawn of day. 


Whilst yet the echo of my sister’s song 

Was lingering ’mongst the hollows of the dell, 
Adown the steep came bounding fast along, 

Oscar, young Ranald’s dog, we knew him well ; 
A staghound bold, lean-flank’d, though strong of limb, 
And Ranald loved him as the dog loved him. 


As Oscar fawned upon us each in turn, 
Ranald appear’d himself, and laughing, said— 
‘*T hid me in a hollow by the bur, 
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And heard your song, my Kate—O saucy maid, 
Wait till September, girls, and you shall know 
How Oscar runs and Ranald bends the bow. 


‘* But come, my Kate, I promised you erewhile 
Some summer eve to row you on the lake ; 
I'll take you in my boat to Willow Isle, 
Where wild fowl breed—the tern and kittiwake, 
The wild duck, sunderling, and many more, 
That find their food in Eild, and haunt its shore.” 


And Kate went with her lover in his boat ; 

We watch’d and saw them landing on the Isle ; 
As we watch’d still, they were again afloat, 

And paddling through the dimples of the smile 
That the lake smil'd back to the golden sun, 
Whose long day’s race at length was nearly run. 


Sudden, beneath the sunlit mirror’s sheen, 

The boat went down as if it were a stone ! 
A single shout, so piercing, loud, and keen, 

Rose from the skimmering ripples that went on, 
Widening and widening their circles in the beam 
Of golden light that fell on hill and stream, 


And they were lost—alas and well-a-day ! 


Clasped in each others arms the twain were found ; 


And still our maidens sing a mournful lay 

Of how the lovers in Loch-Eild were drowned ; 
And still, beside the lake, you may discern, 
In memory of the event, a rude, grey cairn. 


And ever as midsummer eve comes round, 

Tis said that sweetest music still is heard, 
Floating along in cadences that sound 

Sweeter than maiden’s voice, or harp of bard— 
A heavenly music, heavenly-sweet and clear, 
O’er the reed-margin’d mirror of the mere. 


And well-a-day, and well-a-day, the times 


Are not now what they were ; the world is changed ; 


Memories of the past may ring their chimes ; 
But from all joys of earth I’m far estranged. 
Last of my race ! when summer bowers are green, 


I dream a waking dream, and think of what has been. 


NETHER-LOCHABER, 
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THE PAST AND PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
SKYE CROFTERS. 


Mr. LACHLAN MACDONALD of Skaebost, Isle of Skye, has 
recently issued a valuable pamphlet, for private circulation, 
entitled “The Past and Present Condition of the Skye Crofters.” 
We present it to our readers, for whom, it will be seen, it was 
originally written, in the following abridged form. A series of 
23 valuable full-page tables are printed at the end of the pamphlet. 
These would be unsuitable for our pages. We, however, think 
that Skaebost should publish the whole pamphlet in the usual 
way, and so make it accessible to the general public :— 


It is scarcely an exaggeration [he writes] to say that, were the Island of Skye polled 
to-morrow, and the wishes of the people taken, the voice of the large majority would 
be—Perish Landlordism, and let the land be divided among us, 

** Give us more land, and restore to us the land robbed from our forefathers under 
cover of Landlord-made laws,” has been the demand of the crofters ever since the 
present agitation commenced ; and no doubt this feeling had its origin, and possibly 
still exists, from a sense of indignation arising out of a widely-spread belief among 
them, that a great and grievous wrong was done to their ancestors, from the con- 
sequences of which the present generation is now suffering. 

My object in writing this is to try and ascertain, if possible, the truth of the above 
charge, and to what extent the Skye crofters were injured by the Skye proprietors, 
and whether the Skye crofters of to-day are justified in the attitude they have 
assumed towards the Skye proprietors. The way in which I propose tackling this 
knotty problem is by an examination of authentic figures, showing the past and 
present rentals, and distribution of the lands of the Isle of Skye. 

According to the return presented to Parliament in 1872-73, popularly known as 
the Domesday Book, the Island of Skye contained 408,657 acres, and in former times 
219,596 acres of this land belonged to the Macleods, and was called and known as 
Macleod’s country ; the remaining 189,061 acres belonging to the Macdonalds and 
Mackinnons. The following figures embrace the whole of these lands, with the 
exception of 13,000 acres of the Mackinnon lands, now belonging to Mr. Alexander 
Macalister of Strathaird, and entered in the Valuation Roll for 1885 at a rental of 
£939 19s., of which about 11 per cent. is paid by crofters. Also, say about 5000 
acres now belonging to Lord Macdonald, and entered in the Valuation Roll for 1885 
at a rental of £538 16s., and which is occupied by 68 crofters, paying £488 1os., and 
one other tenant paying £50 6s. 


THE MACLEOD COUNTRY. 


In 1664, the whole of Macleod’s country belonged to the Macleod of Macleod of 
the day ; now the same lands are owned by eight different proprietors, 
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Macleod’s country was occupied in 1664 by 


73 Tacksmen rented at - - - - - - £917 4 8 
105 Joint-tenants rented at - - - - - - 246 1 8 
178 £1163 6 4 


The same lands were held in 1885 as follows :— 


5 Proprietors rated at - - - - . - £3242 0 0 
10 Tacksmen rented ,, a er - - - 6219 15 8 
8 Farmers Pe he : - - - . 277 14 0 
745 Crofters a : . - - - -|\ oe as 
12 Others paying - - - - - - - 296 17 6 


780 £13,088 9 7 

Those figures show that a great change has taken place since 1664; They show that 
the rent is now more than eleven times greater in Macleod’s country than it was in 1664 ; 
and, in the second place, that the tacksmen class of that day has become extinct. They 
show also that the lands occupied by 73 tacksmen, then paying 784 per cent. of the entire 
rental, are now mostly held by 10 large graziers, and by 5 proprietors paying 72} per 
cent of the present rental ; and that the lands then occupied by 178 individuals are 
now held by no fewer than 780 persons, At the same time, the figures make it 
apparent that, whoever has cause to complain of the joining of field to field, the 
crofters do not seem to have suffered so much as is generally supposed. Those 
paying under £30 a year now pay 23 per cent. of the rental, and other small farmers 
pay 2 per cent., or a total of 25 per cent., against 21} per cent. paid by joint-tenants 
in 1664. This proves that, instead of the crofters’ possessions decreasing, they have 
increased, But it may be said anything can be proved by statistics, and it may 
doubtless be asked, how can we account for all the green spots which we find here 
and there surrounded by wildernesses of heather, and marking the sites of former 
habitations, as, for instance, in Bracadale, that Parish in Macleod’s country which is 
most coveted by the crofters, and to which the Royal Commission pointed as an 
instance of the reduction of numbers ? 

An examination of its figures will show that this Parish of Bracadale was formerly, 
as now, mostly occupied by the gentry, and that the crofters’ ancestors (those of them 
who are descended from joint-tenants) never had much of a footing, either in it or in 
Minginish. 

The present Parish of Bracadale consists of part only of the ancient Barony of 
Bracadale, and of the whole of the Barony of Minginish, and the lands which now 
comprise it were held in 1664 by 





32 Tacksmen rented at the sum of —- - - - £448 © 2 
17 Joint-tenants rented at - - - - - - 50 12 4 
49 £498 12 6 


The same lands were occupied in 1885 as follows :— 


1 Proprietor rated at the sum of - ° - £1620 0 oO 
‘5 Tacksmen paying a rental of - we os - - 3849 3 6 
6 Small farmers ,, - - : : . ‘ 200 0 Oo 
57 Crofters ” ” ° ’ » ° a 91 5 Oo 
3 Other persons ,, ” sa * ° ° ° 131 10 0 


72 £5891 18 6 
Showing that the crofters pay about 1} per cent. of the rental, and that the other 
small tenants pay nearly 3$ per cent., or a total of only 5 per cent,, against 10 per 
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cent. paid by joint-tenants in 1664. And here we have a clear case of a decrease in the 
crofters’ interests, and which might be made much of by one, from a party point of 
view, intent only on showing that lands held by joint-tenants in former days are now 
held by tacksmen ; and, consequently, that the descendants of the joint-tenants who 
occupied those lands in 1664 must have been expatriated. Yet this would be quite 
an unfair conclusion to arrive at, for the descendants of the joint-tenants of 1664 were 
only removed from one part of the parish to another part, or, at most, to a neighbour- 
ing parish. 

The crofters of to-day seem to be under the impression that there were no removals 
or changes under the government of the ancient Chiefs; but this is a mistake, which 
is proved by the evidence of the joint-tenants and cottars of 1733. 

The barony known as Bracadale, in the 1664 rental, comprised that part of the 
present parish of Snizort, south and west of the Skaebost River ; and the barony of 
Minginish, in the 1664 rental, is now included in the present parish of Bracadale, In 
1664 those lands were occupied by 


38 Tacksmen paying a rental “- ae - - £516 9 6 


17 Joint-tenants ,, oa - - + - 50 12 4 
55 £567 1 10 


Showing the joint-tenants paid 9 per cent. of the rental, and the same lands are now 
held by 





2 Proprietors rated at the sum of _—- - - - £1820 0 0 
6 Tacksmen paying a rental of - : : ° - 3994 3 6 
7 Small farmers ,, “a - . - - - 247 0 0 
154 Crofters os & - - - - - 540 I 4 
6 Other persons ,, me - - - . . 174 15 0 
175 £6775 19 10 


By which it is seen that the crofters contribute 8 per cent., and other small farmers 
pay about 3} per cent., or a total of 114 per cent., against 9 per cent. paid by joint- 
tenants in 1664. 

The present parish of Duirinish comprises the whole of the lands of the ancient 
baronies of Duirinish and Waternish, as given in the 1664 rental, and those two 
baronies were then held by 


33 Tacksmen paying a rental of : : : - £40015 2 
Joint-tenants ,, te - : ° . 3 195 9 4 


123 “ £596 4 6 
Showing that the joint-tenants paid 33 per cent. of the rental at that time, and the 
same lands were held in 1885 by 








3 Proprietors rated at the sumof = - : . - £1422 0 0 
4 Tacksmen paying a rental “- - - - : - 2225 12 2 
1 Small Farmer ,, = - - - - 30 14 0 
591 Crofters ” ” ° ° ° -  a6is €£ 68 
6 Other persons ,, i - . - - - 122 3 (6 
605 £6312 9 9 


By which it is seen that the crofters of to-day pay 40 per cent. of the rental, against 
33 per cent. paid by joint-tenants in 1664. Yet, did we apply the same test to a part 
of the lands of this Parish as I did to a portion of Bracadale, it would be found that 
in the ancient barony of Waternish the joint-tenants paid §5 per cent. of the rental, 
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and the tacksmen the remaining 45 per cent. In 1885, the tables are exactly 
reversed—the tacksmen and proprietors paying 55 per cent., and the crofters the 
remaining 45 per cent. The true solution is, therefore, only to be found in a com- 
parison of the statistics for the whole of Macleod’s country, which show, as before 
mentioned, that the crofter class of to-day pay 25 per cent. of the entire rental, against 
214 per cent. paid by the joint-tenants in 1664. The fact of finding one part of the 
country stocked with sheep, and another part overcrowded with crofters, may simply 
be put down as the accidents incidental to experiments. I must mention that the 
population of Duirinish was always excessive compared with the rental and acreage 
of the parish ; for, when examining the figures, in order to ascertain the probable 
number of cottars in Duirinish, I could not possibly account for 700 of the population, 
though I could account for all in Bracadale except 139. 

There were in all 114 farms in Macleod’s country, rented at £1163 6s. 4d. in 
1664. 56 of those farms, originally rented at £618 13s. 2d., were always held by 
tacksmen or proprietors ; and 12 farms, originally rented at £126 12s 9d., were 
always occupied either by joint-tenants or crofters. So those 68 farms, originally 
rented at £745 5s. 11d., being accounted for as unchanged, we have only the remain- 
ing 46 farms, originally rented at £418 os. 5d., to deal with, and they are the farms 
really constituting the crofters’ grievance in Macleod’s country. Of those 46 farms, 
12, originally rented at £119 8s. 11d., and which were occupied by joint-tenants in 
1664, are now held by proprietors or tacksmen. 12 farms, originally rented at 
£108 15s. 11d., and held by tacksmen in 1664, were made over to crofters at various 
periods between 1745 and 1880; the crofters were afterwards removed from those 
farms, and they are now possessed by proprietors or tacksmen. Putting these farms 
together, we have a total of 24, originally rented at £228 4s, 10d., to which the 
crofters can point as once having belonged either to their ancestors or to themselves ; 
and many of them can point to such land, now under sheep, as the land that gave 
them birth. But 22 farms, originally rented at £189 15s. 7d., and held by tacksmen 
in 1664, are now possessed by crofters. So to balance the account, and to show the 
actual wrong done, and to what extent the changes have operated to the disadvan- 
tage of the crofters, we have only to place the figures thus— 

From 24 farms to which crofters can lay claim as once 


having belonged to them, and originally rented at - £228 410 
Deduct 22 farms now possessed by crofters, which formerly 

belonged to tacksmen, originally rented at - - - 189 15 7 
2 Farms - - - - Balance - - - £38 9 3 


By this analysis it is seen that the crofting interest has been reduced to the extent 
of two farms, and the money value of £38 gs. 3d., according to the old valuation, 
from what it was in their palmiest days. But let it be born in mind that the 
possessions of the present crofters are considerably larger than were the possessions 
of the joint-tenants in 1664; for in those days 105 joint-tenants held 24 farms, 
valued at £246 1s. 8d., against which we have now 745 crofters and 8 small farmers 
occupying 34 of the old farms, which were originally rented at £316 8s. 4d. 


I shall now proceed to examine the figures regarding 
THE MACDONALD AND MACKINNON LANDS. 


The Macdonald lands had a much larger proportion of joint-tenants on them than 
either the Macleod or the Mackinnon lands had. The joint-tenants on the Mac- 
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donald lands paid 40 per cent. of the rental against 21} per cent. paid by the joint- 
tenants on the Macleod lands, and 24 per cent. paid by joint-tenants on the 
Mackinnon lands, and though the Macdonald possessions in Skye were not 
so extensive as the Macleod possessions, yet the Macdonalds outnumbered 
them. The Macleod lands were possessed by only 178 tenants, whereas the 
Macdonald lands had 428 tenants, which may account for the latter having been 
able to hold possession of Troterness by no other title than the sword for nearly a 
century, notwithstanding Macleod of Macleod’s crown charter. 

The present rental of the Macdonald and Mackinnon lands is nine and a half 
times greater than in 1733 and 1751. I have gone into this question of the increase 
of rental in detail, and find some great and striking differences between some of the 
present and past rentals, but even in instances where the present rentals are found to 
be twenty times higher than the figures at which they stood in former days, I find 
that they are now really no higher rented than the neighbouring lands, where the 
increase is only eight or ten times higher than in old times. Waternish, which had 
a large proportion of joint-tenants in 1664, has a present rental of only eight times 
greater than it was upwards of 200 years ago, and Kilmuir, which is so loudly 
complained of as being rack-rented, stands only nine times higher than it did in 





1733- 
The Macdonald and Mackinnon lands were occupied as follows in 1733 and 
8755 +— 
135 Farms held by 64 Tacksmen and Proprietors, 
rated at - - - - - - - - £iogo 18 11 
77 Farms held by 374 Joint-Tenants, paying - - 654 16 11 
212 £1745 15 10 


By which it is seen that Tacksmen and Proprietors paid 624 per cent. of the rental, 
and the joint-tenant the remaining 37 per cent. 
The present rental and distribution are— 


2 Proprietors rated at the sum of - - - - 410 I Oo 

19 Tacksmen paying a rentalof - - - . 721 10 6 

4 Small farmers Ba - - : - 279 0 O 
1298 Crofters w - : - - 6305 6 7 
20 Others os - : - - 607 7 6 
1343 £16,323 5 7 


The tacksmen’s interests in the land, instead of having increased, have been 
reduced, for they now pay only 56 per cent. of the rental, against 62} per cent. paid 
by their class in 1733 and 1751, and the crofting interests have slightly increased, for 
the crofters pay 38} per cent., and if the 1} per cent. paid by the small farmers be 
added, we find that in all they pay 40 per cent. of the entire rental, against 37} 
paid by the joint-tenants in 1733 and 1751. 

I shall now subject the changes that took place on the Macdonald and Mackinnon 
lands to the same test as I applied to the changes that took place in Macleod’s 
country. 

Ninety-eight farms, originally rented at £747 14s. 6}d., were always held by 
tacksmen, and 46 farms, originally rented at £438 15s. 6d., were always occupied 
either by joint-tenants or by crofters ; so those 144 farms formerly rented at £1186 
10s, Id., being accounted for as unchanged since 1733 and 1751, we have only to 
consider the remaining 68 farms, originally rented at £559 5s. 74d. 
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The total figures show that the crofters were deprived of 38 farms, originally 
rented at £271 8s. 1o}d (%), but against this must be put figures, showing that in 
return they got 30 farms, originally rented at £287 16s. 9d. (%), or a loss to the 
crofters of 8 farms, and a gain to them in land of the yearly value of £16 7s. 10}d., 
according to the old valuation. From what I have said, it must not be supposed 
that I uphold all the changes, or the system under which such changes were possible. 
On the other hand, I quite approve of fixity of tenure. 

The figures for the Mackinnon lands only give the names of 10 tacksmen, but as 
19 pennies of land were held by joint-tenants, I think we may calculate the number 
as having been about 38, which would make a total of 654 tenants for the whole of 
Skye ; and taking 5 persons to represent a family, we have 3273 souls who had a 
direct interest in the land. 

The general impression among Reformers is that this Island contained a larger 
population in former days than it does now. In 1750 it was given at 10,671, and 
previous to that date it could not have been larger and live ; and probably it was as 
large in 1664 as in 1733. Constant loss on the battlefield and periodical famine 
would have kept it at its normal figure. We know’from tradition and from accounts 
given by travellers shortly after this time, and before any great changes had taken 
place, and from the stones and mounds that still mark the spots on which stood the 
cottars’ huts, that the cottars must have been a numerous class, though it is utterly 
impossible to determine the number who held lands from tacksmen, and who paid 
rent either in money, or in kind, or in labour. 

In the judicial rental for 1733, we have the evidence of 36 cottars in Slate, and of 
4 cottars in Kilmuir, and from their positions, and from the evidence of some of the 
tacksmen, especially that of Alex. Macdonald of Glentalton, I take six or seven 
pennies of land and about £20 of a rental to have been—say the maximum a 
tacksman kept in his own hands, and all lands held over that value I count as subset. 
On this assumption I base my calculation of the probable number of cottars in the 
island at the time the judicial rentals were taken. The calculation is, of course, 
uncertain, but I have no more trustworthy source of information. We know the 
tacksmen required a certain number of hands to do the tillage of their farms, as in 
those days every available spot was-cultivated. The stock consisted of black cattle, 
requiring to be hand-fed in winter, the easier method of putting most of the land 
under sheep not having been introduced till about the beginning of the present 
century. And in making the following calculation, I have kept before me the size 
of the farms and the probable number of small tenants in the neighbourhood. The 
average rental paid by joint-tenants in the Barony of Macdonald was 41 Ils, 1}d. 
In Slate it amounted to £2 Is. 2d., but in Snizort only to £1 5s. 8d. The smallest 
rental I could find paid by a joint-tenant direct to his chief was §s. 3d. yearly. The 
Slate cottars paid at an average of 19s. 2d., and held a little more than a farthing of 
land each; but we are bound to conclude there must have been very many small 
holdings to enable us to account for the population, and probably a farthing of land 
was the maximum for a cottar to hold. The following, from the judicial rental of 
1733, refers to this question :— 

‘* Thereafter, several of the sub-tenants or cottars of the said Alex. Macdonald 
** of Glentalton were called and examined on the rent of their possessions under him, 
‘*and they declared that they have their possessions sub-sett to them at the same rate 
**that Glentalton has the lands himself from Sir Alexander Macdonald, only that 
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‘¢some of them who possess a farthing pay, give an acknowledgment to the Lady 
‘*Glentalton of a wedder and two merks and a half of *4itchen for being continued 
‘‘from year to year on their possessions.” j 

Including the number of cottars required to work the various tacks, I have 
allowed in all for Slate 69 cottars, for Strath 118, for Portree 80, for Snizort 140, for 
Kilmuir 106, for Bracadale and Minginish 260, and for Duirinish and Waternish 258 
—total 1031 cottars, which, multiplied by 5, gives 5155, and added to 3270 already 
accounted for, we have a total of 8425 out of a population of 10,671 accounted for, 
leaving 2246 who must have existed by some other means. 

To sum up the position, the lands mentioned were held in the past by 














132 Tacksmen or proprietors paying - - : L = | ie 
517 Joint-tenants paying - . - - 13 7 

and say 1031 Cottars holding from tacksmen. 
1690 £2909 2 2 

The actual [present] position is— 

7 Proprietors rated at - - - - - - £3652 1 Oo 
29 Tacksmen rented at - : - . - 14,941 6 2 
12 Farmers paying” - . . - : - 556 14 0 
2043 Crofters  ,, - - - - . 9357 9 0 
32 Other persons paying - - - - - 9044 5 0 
2123 £29,411 15 2 


It now only remains to be added, ‘in order to enable the reader to judge of the 
probable condition of life enjoyed by the inhabitants of the past, with the position of 
life enjoyed by the present generation, to mention what the output of the Island was 
in past times. Pennant estimated it in 1772 as follows :— 


4000 Cows at £2 10s. each - - : - - £10,000 0 O 
250 Horses, but he does not mention the poice, 

say £10 at most, - : - - - 2500 0 O 
gooo Bolls of meal at £1 - - - - - gooo Oo O 


£21,500 0 oO 
which would be nearly £2 per head, in a favourable year, but which would be down 
to zero in a bad one. 

At the time Pennant made this rough estimate of say £21,500 as the output of 
the Island, he remarked that the rentals had risen by an ‘‘ unnatural force,” in some 
instances to double and treble what they had been in 1750, So if we take say 
£7000 as representing the rental of 1772, the output was about three times greater 
than the rental, and matters have not changed much, comparatively speaking, or 
rather proportionately, since then ; for the present agricultural rental, in round figures 
for the whole Island, amounts to say £30,500, and the output now-a-days may be 
put down at about £95,000, which makes it very nearly, as it was in 1772, about 
three times greater than the rental. 

So far, therefore, as the resources of the land are concerned, they are now, as 
they always were, meagre in the extreme, as compared with the population to be 
supported, If we suppose a family of 5 persons to live on £70 a year, the Island at 
this rate would support only 1357 families ; but, as a matter of fact, we have fully 
more than 3600 families now living in it, and our yearly expenditure is more than 





* This term applies to dairy produce, such as butter and cheese, 
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a quarter of a million, so we are practically much more dependent on the state of 
trade, and on our fishings, and on the demand for labour in the South, than we are 
on the land. 

I commenced compiling the statistics I now give, with the intention that they 
should appear in the pages of the Celtic Magazine, to which periodical I had 
contributed other papers on the crofter question, but as they have become so bulky, 
I now print them in pamphlet form, and as the public attention is at present 
directed to the crofter legislation now under the consideration of Parliament, I hope 
they may be found to be of some interest as showing the position of affairs, past and 
present, regarding this question in the Island of Skye. 


Skaebost, Isle of Skye, L. MACDONALD. 
March 12, 1886, 








THE CAMERONS OF RANNOCH. 


( Continued.) 


DONALD CAMERON of Blarachaorin was, as already stated, 
son of Duncan Cameron of Letterfinlay, a cadet of the 
House of Lochiel, commonly styled Doncha vic Mhartainn, 
The traditions of the oldest residents in Rannoch, written down 
towards the end of last century by the late Lieut. Alexander 
Macgregor of Tempar, are to the effect that one of the Lochiels 
of the day married the heiress of Letterfinlay, and, afterwards, 
bestowed the estate on a younger son whom he had named Martin 
after his mother, and from whom the Macmartin Camerons are 
descended. Be that as it may, Cameron of Blarachaorin was 
styled in the vernacular by his patronymic of Mhic-ic-Mhar- 
tainn na Leitirach, and his descendants in Rannoch are known, 
to the present day, as the Cloinn-’ic-Mhartainn. 
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Blarachaorin’s marriage with Rachel Macgregor proved to be 
a happy one, and a warm friendship soon sprung up between him 
and his father-in-law, who not only condoned the abduction of 
his daughter, but allowed her a handsome marriage portion. This 
friendship, so singular in origin, cemented by frequent inter- 
marriages, subsisted to the latest times between the Camerons of 
Camuserochd, where Blarachaorin’s descendants were settled for 
several generations, and the Macgregors of Dunan and Ardlarich., 
Indeed, the present account of the Camuserochd family has been 
largely compiled from the genealogical researches of the grandson 
of the last of the Macgregors of Ardlarich, the late Captain John 
Macgregor of the 24th Regiment, whose MSS. are in the posses- 
sion of his nephew, Robert Cameron, of Prospect Hill, Gourock. 

Cameron of Blarachaorin had, by his wife, a son John, the 
immediate ancestor of the Camerons of Camuserochd, and a 
daughter, who married her cousin, Ianduy Oig of Dunan. 

I. John Cameron, commonly called John Ban Abrach, and 
sometimes Mac-’ic-Mhartainn na Leitirach, settled at Camuserochd 
about the year 1677, and was the first of the name who owned 
lands in Rannoch. His uncle, Patrick Macgregor of Dunan, being 
very old, and feeling that his end was near, sent for John Ban, 
and, by an offer of the lands of Camuserochd, obtained from 
him a promise to marry his young widow (as to whose future 
Patrick was very solicitous) after his demise. Patrick had been 
thrice married, his third wife being a daughter of John Macgregor 
of Ardlarich, whose name is mentioned in the decree against the 
tenants of Slismine, dated 24th May, 1695. By the widow of 
Patrick, John Ban had three sons, Donald Roy, who succeeded 
him, Duncan, and John, who, along with their kinsman, Duncan 
Mac Ianduy Oig, took part in the rising of the clans in 1715. 

II. Donald Cameron, commonly called Donald Roy vic 
Mhartainn, when quite a boy, succeeded his father, who died circa 
1690. He married Miss Kennedy, daughter of Kennedy of 
Lionachan in Lochaber, by whom he had a numerous family of 
sons and daughters. His eldest son, Alister, joined in the rebellion 
of 1745 under Major Menzies of Shian and Robert Macgregor of 
Ardlarich, and was killed at the Battle of Culloden. A younger 
brother, also in the army of Prince Charles, is supposed to have 
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been cut off in the retreat from Derby. Donald was succeeded 
in Camuserochd by his second son, Ewen. 

III. Ewen Cameron married Miss Robertson, daughter of 
Robertson of Drumachaon in Rannoch. He was a tall, powerful 
man, of whose feats of strength several anecdotes are recorded. 
He is said to have been endowed with the second sight,* and 
many weird tales are related of his visions, particularly referring 
to the disastrous events of the Rebellion, in which two of his 
brothers, whom he had tried to dissuade from joining the army 
of the Pretender, had met the fate that awaited so many of their 
fellow-clansmen in that romantic but ill-starred enterprise. The 
following anecdote is told of Ewen :— 

The eldest of his boys was named after Robertson of Druma- 
chaon, his father-in-law, the second after Ewen’s own father. 
While yet little fellows, they one day quarrelled and fought. The 
youngest knocked down his elder brother and was on top of him, 
whereupon the father sung out this extempore verse :— 

Tha an seol so mur bu choir dha, 
*San doigh so mur bu dual dith, 

+ Gnasach Bein-a-brichda 

Air muin slichd {Bein-a-chuallach. 

Ewen’s oldest boy having died young, he was succeeded by 
the second son, Donald. 

IV. Donald Cameron was born in Camuserochd in 1735, and 
married, in 1758, Janet Macgregor, of the family of Dunan, by 
whom he had several sons and daughters. Like his father, Donald 
was endowed with the second sight, and many stories are told of 
him in this connection by his grandson, Robert, now living, who 
himself speaks of the second sight with the greatest reverence, 
and would almost rank as a blasphemer anyone who should speak 
of it disrespectfully. He writes :— 

“The gift of the second sight, though sneered at and dis- 
credited by pseudo-philosophers of the present day, was not at all 





* A very unhappy rendering of An da Shealladh, which means rather the double 
sight, a vision, that is, at once of the present and the future. Deuteroscopia is an 
ignorant and barbarous term for second sight. 

t The native inhabitants of Ben-a-brichda, near Ben Nevis. 


} A hill north of Mount Alexander, and then the property of the Robertsons of 
Drumachaon, a district on the north side of the River Tummel. 
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a rare thing among the inhabitants of Rannoch in my youth. 
There must be something in it when the sceptic Dr. Johnson was 
converted into the belief of it during his tour in the Western 
Islands. 


‘* «There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ ” 


On one occasion Donald went to see a sick neighbour who 
was then on his death-bed. He found in the house of the bed- 
ridden man a number of other friends and acquaintances, all of 
whom Donald saluted, except one whom he looked at but did not 
further notice. When the company, including this person, left 
the room, the people of the house expressed to Donald their 
surprise at his strange conduct in ignoring the presence of one of 
his nearest neighbours. ‘Good heaven,” replied Donald, “was 
it that man? I did not recognise him, for his whole person and 
face were enveloped in a shroud.” Next day the startling news 
came of the person’s death. He had passed away even before the 
sick man whose last moments he had come to witness on the 
previous night! 

So common were apparitions of this nature in the Highlands, 
that the number of one’s days on earth could be foretold with 
almost scientific precision by those who had the gift of the second 
sight. In a company of people one might be seen with a shroud 
covering his legs, or perhaps a small portion of his body besides, 
indicating that death was yet a long way off. But if the shroud 
reached high up, so as to cover the face or the entire person, it 
was a sure sign that the grave was about to close over him for 
ever. 

Besides daughters, Donald had five sons, Ewen, the eldest, 
who succeeded him; Angus and John, who lived and died in 
Rannoch ; Donald and Duncan, who emigrated to Nova Scotia 
and leave descendants there. 

V. Ewen Cameron, called sometimes Ewen Du an Daraich 
(Black Ewen of the Oak), factor to Sir Neil Menzies, Bart. He 
was born at Camuserochd in 1759 and died there in 1844, ztat 85. 
He married, in 1805, Rachel, daughter of Macgregor of Lerigan, 
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and grand-daughter of Alister Mac-Gillespa,* the last of the ancient 
family of Macgregors of Ardlarich.t Rachel lived till the year 
1871, and was 94 years old at her death. Her brother, the late 
Captain John Macgregor of the 24th Foot, has left a MS. history 
of the Macgregors and Camerons of Rannoch, embodying the 
result of much careful research. 
Two of Ewen’s sons are still alive; (1), Robert, the eldest of 
the family; (2), Angus, born 1819, residing at St. George's, 
Gloucester. He married Jessie, daughter of the late Dr. Johnstone 
of Edinburgh, with issue—three sons and three daughters. 
VI. Robert Cameron, Prospect Hill, Gourock, the present 
representative of the family, was born in Rannoch in 1809. He 
married, in 1840, Jessie, daughter of the late Lieutenant John 
Macdonald of the East India Company’s service, with issue— 
(1.) John, M.D., Edinburgh, J.P. for Argyleshire. 
(2.) Evan, M.D., died 1871. 
(3.) Ann, married with issue. 
(4.) Christina. 
(5.) Duncan, M.A., Indian Civil Service, married, in 1885, 
Jessie-Sophia, daughter of the late Captain Russell 
Thomas Birch, of the 20th Foot, and grand-daughter 
of Sir William Russell, Bart. of Charlton Park, 
Gloucester. 

(6.) Robert William Dickenson, M.D., Edinburgh. 


CAMERONS OF CAMGHURAN, 


Besides the Cloinn-’ic-Mhartainn, there is in Rannoch another 
sept of Camerons on the south side of the loch at Camghuran, 
who are known as the Cloinn-Ian-Cheir and the Cloinn-Ian- 
Bhiorraich. Their origin is involved in obscurity, but a small 





* Captain Macgregor states that his grandfather, this Alexander Macgregor of 
Ardlarich, was the heir of the Macgregors of Glenstrae, and, as such, claimed the 
title of Chief of the Clan Gregor. Alexander died in 1788 at the age of 88. His 
only son died young, and with him the male line became extinct. 

t The families of Ardlarich, Dunan, and Lerigan were offshoots of the House of 
Roro, in Glenlyon, 
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colony of Camerons, from Glenevis principally, seems to have 
settled on that side of Loch Rannoch towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Between them and the Macgregors there were frequent feuds, 
and, on one occasion, they were well nigh exterminated by the 
latter. One of the chief men of Camghuran was married to a 
Macgregor from Ardlarich, and a tragic tale is told of how her 
seven boys, all but one, were butchered before her eyes by her 
own kinsmen. A party of Camerons, who had gone to Ardlarich 
with corn to be ground at a mill there, impudently tethered their 
horses to her father’s stacks, and, on being remonstrated with, 
one of them loosened his horse’s halter, with which he dealt 
Macgregor, an old man, such a violent blow on the face that he 
fell bleeding and insensible. This insult was speedily followed by 
a terrible retribution. The old man’s sons and others of his 
relatives, on hearing what had happened, were highly 
incensed, and demanded of the Camerons of Camghuran the 
immediate surrender of the man who had dared to offer a Mac- 
gregor such an indignity. A refusal, couched in sarcastic language, 
being returned, the Macgregors resolved to be avenged on their 
contumaceous neighbours. They invited the assistance of The 
Mackintosh from Badenoch, and fell suddenly on the Camerons, 
whom they slaughtered without mercy, old and young alike. 
Several who tried to save themselves by swimming the loch, got 
entangled in the weeds, and were either killed or drowned. One 
man actually succeeded in making good the opposite shore, but 
he had no sooner got out of the water than he was seized by a 
party of Macgregors who had hurried round the loch to intercept 
him. Being brought before The Mackintosh, and asked whether 
he would prefer to throw himself on his mercy or that of the 
Macgregors—“ Co dhiu a chuireas thu fein fo mheachainn Mhic- 
Griogair na fo mheachainn Mhic-an-Toishich ?” Cameron, who 
despised that it should be said that he owed his life to the grace 
of a Mackintosh, replied—‘ Fhad sa bhitheas Griogarach beo air 
thalamh cha chuirinn mi fhein fo mheachainn cait."* He was 
immediately despatched, Mackintosh remarking that had he relied 





* Referring to the motto of the Mackintoshes, 
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on his favour he might have come better off. 

A single Cameron only, a little child—the youngest of seven— 
is said to have escaped on this occasion. The mother of this 
family, a Macgregor, referred to above, whose husband had just 
been put to death before her face, was told that if she begged on 
her knees for the life of her children they would be spared to her. 
With the pride characteristic of the Macgregor race, she scorned 
to humble herself. Never, said she, would a tear be seen in her 
eye although the last of them were slain. With all the fortitude 
of a stoic she beheld her children brought out one by one and 
brained against a stone before her eyes. But when the last of 
them, an infant only a few weeks old, was about to be similarly 
despatched, the maternal instinct so overpowered her pride that 
she implored its life in a flood of tears.* This infant, the only 
one of the name of Cameron that survived the massacre, is said 
to have been the progenitor of those who are known at the present 
day as the Cloinn-Ian-Cheir and the Cloinn-Ian-Bhiorraich of 
Camghuran. 

About sixty years ago the population of Rannoch was con- 
siderable, and a full half of the people were Camerons. But since 
then they have become scattered in all directions by the harshness 
of the land laws and other causes. Many found their way to 
Athole and Argyleshire, and a great number emigrated, chiefly to 
Canada and Nova Scotia, so that very few of the name are now 
to be found in the district. Alas! the Rannoch of to-day is a vast 
solitude given over to sheep and deer. 


**Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where deer accumulate and men decay.” 





* «* A bhean gun cheill,” said Mackintosh to her, ‘‘b’ fhearr a chianamh n’an drasd.” 
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